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The Crrcurar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goats, Printing the <anenem, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perf Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 





_Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 


Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLt= CommMuNISM 
or Comptex Marriaceg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promi so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C Ye 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow im numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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MY VINE, 


BY SARAH EDWARDS HENSHAW. 


First came the snow; and it fell and fell, 
Wrapping my vine in its freezing cold ; 

And J mourned, for I thought I knew full well 
No plant could live in its icy fold. 

It came and passed, and all the harm 

It had done, was to keep my nursling warm ! 


Next came the wind ; and it blew and blew, 
Fitfully, fiercely, low and high. 

It tore my vine, it searched it through, 
And now, I felt it would surely die. 

The wind swept on—I hastened out ;— 

My vine had but taken deeper root ! 


Then came the rain; and it poured and poured, 
Evening and morning, and night and day. 
My vine which before had reached and soared, 

I sadly believed would now decay. 
1 went to look, the storms between, 
And lo! it was clothed with a tender green ! 


Then came the sun, and shone and shone ; 
Fierce and more fierce his glances grew. 
On the ground my vine lay faint, and prone, 

And now it must die, too well I knew. 
Sadly I bent to water its root, — 
The blossoms had changed to ripening fruit ! 


Last came the Frost which who may abide! 
And he breathed but once his blighting breath ; 
Lamenting I stood by my nursling’s side, 
“*T have dreaded thee long, thou art come, O 
Death!”’ 
But the life which at last was yielded up 
I found in the sacramental cup ! 


Wherefore, oh! wherefore Soul of mine 
Forever a prey to distrust and fear ! 
His angels of rain, and snow, and shine, 
God sends on their efrands far and near. 
For thy life within and thy life without 
He orders all changes—then wherefore doubt? 


The chill of despair when thy treasures are ta’en,— 
The wind that tosses thy hopes to the air,— 

The clouds that return again after the rain— 
The fierce, hot rays of worldly care,— 

Winter and summer, and rain and shine 

Must come unto thee who art God’s dear vine. 


THE STANDARD OF EDUCATION. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 


ul. 

N the Brooklyn CrRcULAR Vol. 1, p. 177, dated 

Sept. 12th, 1852, there is a long Home-Talk 
exhibiting the order of succession of the four 
departments and their dependence on one another, 
by the illustration of four cisterns receiving the 
same stream of water in succession. 


Doubtless many other discussions of the. four- 
fold theory or allusions to it may be found, either 
in our printed papers or in manuscript. I will re- 
fer to only one more. In a Home-Talk printed in 
the CircuLAk, New Series, Vol. 6, p. 17, dated 
April 5, 1869, the following passage occurs : 


“In seeking the ruggedness of God, we must under- 
stand the order in which he works. Our nature is like 
a nest of four boxes. The inner box is the spiritual 
part; the next is the intellectual ; the next is the moral, 
and the outer box is the physical. God wil! begin to re- 
new us by giving us ruggedness in the spirit, which will 
enable us to face all devils without fear and live in con- 
tact with them without contamination. Then he will 
give us ruggedness of understanding which fears no ar- 
gument and overcomes all delusions. Then he will give 
us ruggedness of the moral nature which is strong 
enough to keep its resolutions, and submit to no condem- 





New Series. Vol. XII, No. 4 
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nation, And finally, through all these mediates, he will 
give us ruggedness of physical health.” 

The quotations and references I have given, 
sufficiently represent the theory of human nature 
and the standard of character and education which 
I adopted nearly forty years ago, and which, though 
not very prominent in our publications, has been 
an important and ever-present element in our school 
of thought so far as I have been the leader of that 
school. 

Now let me say distinctly that I am not about to 
go into an elaborate defense of this standard of 
education or to attempt to impose it on the Com- 
munity. I call it simply my contribution. My ob- 
ject in bringing it forward is to direct thought and 
discussion toward the great necessity of our fixing 
upon some standard of this kind that we can all 
agree upon as a general map for the direction of 
education in its various forms. If my map is not 
correct, I hope somebody will bring forward a 
better. 

With this understanding I will be free to say; 
briefly, how the four-fold theory stands in my own 
mind after reflecting on it many years. 


It is obvious from the survey we have taken 
that my classification differs from the common 
classifications of psychology, including those of 
the phrenologists, in the prominence which it gives 
to the Spiritual department. I am clear as to the 
correctness of my map in this respect; and it 
seems to me that the logic of events, in the vast 
development of Modern Spiritualism, is setting the 
seal of truth on the general order which I have as- 
signed to the departments and on the prophecies 
(if I may so call them) which I long ago deduced 
from that order. I have no doubt that the Spiritual 
will forever be the head and the Physical the tail. 
And to my mind any system of education which ig- 
nores the Spiritual or subordinates it to any other 
department is fatally defective, be its scientific pre- 
tensions what they may. But, on the other hand, 
I have had and still have some doubt as to the 
order of the intermediate departments—whether 
the Intellectual should take precedence of the 
Moral, or the Moral of the Intellectual. Indica- 
tions of this doubt are observable in the series of 
printed statements to which I have called attention, 
the Intellectual taking precedence in some of them 
and the Moral in others. 


I know very well that it is easy to criticise my 
classification. It is obvious at a glance that the 
four departments overlap one another and that 
there are no certain lines of demarkation between 
them. The Spiritual can not exist without the In- 
tellectual and Moral; many of the deepest think- 
ers see nothing but the Physical in any of the four 
departments ; and undoubtedly there is a sense in 
which they are all present in every part of charac- 
ter and all convertible into each other. But after 
all, for practical purposes of education the distinc- 
tion between them is clear enough. In fact human 
society, as it is, every-where tacitly recognizes 
the four departments and distributes education ac- 
cordingly. We have four classes of educated men 
—physicians for the Physical; lawyers for the 
Moral; professors for the Intellectual; and cler- 
gymen for the Spiritual. The educations and the 
functions of these four classes do indeed blend 
with each other. The clergyman must be intellec 
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tual and moral, and the more he knows of the | 


physical the better he will preach and pray. The 
physician must be learned in moral and spiritual 
science as well as physical ; and so of the others. 
Still the four classes remain distinct. Theoret- 
ically speaking, you may say, if you please, that the 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral and Physical are all 
one; and yet for convenience in such practical 
operations as thinking, talking, measuring charac- 
ter, education, etc., you will find that the four-fold 
classification, even if it is in some sense arbitrary, 
is also very useful and even necessary. We want 
a yard-stick, even if we have to fix upon some unit 
of measurement that has no natural meaning. And 
the yard-stick which I propose has so much natural 
meaning that it evidently exactly covers the four 
highest forms of common education. It is a stand- 
ard of character and education which condenses, 
(so to speak) the four highest professions into one. 
Are we likely to find a better? And are the lines 
that divide it into four parts likely to be soon ob- 
literated or to become useless ? 

Again, it may be said that this standard is not 
exhaustive—that there are many branches of 
proper education which can not be referred to 
either of the four departments. Perhaps it may 
be so, and perhaps it may only seem so. How- 
ever [| am not anxious to claim that this standard 
is a minute map of every city and village in the 
world of human nature. If it is somewhere near a 
correct outline of the four continents, so that when 
a man has surveyed them all he can say he has 
sailed around the globe, that is enough. Or to 
change the figure, if we call education the building 
of a house, I do not claim that the four-fold classi- 
fication points out every door and window and 
closet and chimney in the house; but I say that 
the Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical are 
the four walls of the house, within which and in 
connection with which all the conveniences and 
even the ornaments of the house are assembled. 


MORAL FORCE. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


HE most radical change of character 

and that which works the greatest re- 
sults in every direction, is zcrease of moral 
force. This is distinct from increase of knowl- 
edge or intellectual force. It is an increase 
of heroism in regard to ourselves and our pro- 
ductiveness, an increase of conscious power 
of the inner man over the outer man. It turns 
every way. Moral force will make a mana 
student when study is the business before him ; 
and it will make him industrious when manual 
labor is his business. If he turns his heart 
toward God it will make him faithful in that 
direction. It will make him strong and perse- 
vering in whatever he undertakes to do. 
Moral force enables persons to overcome 
every thing that is weak and foolish in them- 
selves—to march on in a strong, courageous 
spirit to do what God has set before them, un- 
trammeled by self-indulgence. Let us get a 
clear conception of the distinction between 
intellectual force and moral force. Our moral 
force must prow till it rises into identity with 
that of Christ and Paul. We shall not get in- 
crease of moral force except as we get faith to 
connect ourselves with the great fountain of 
moral force, which is God ahd the heavens. 
Life will be a burden to us till we get the 
moral force that will support us in every thing 
that we ought to do; that will make sport of 
all kinds of labor, however arduous, all kinds 





of self-denial that God and our conscience call 
for. We can not have true rest till we get the 
kind of moral force that Christ expressed 
when he said, “It is my meatfand drink} to do 
the will of him ‘that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” We can have that. “I can do all 
things through Christ wh co strengtheneth me,” 
is the true motto for every one. No matter 
what duty calls us todo; every opportunity 
should be accepted joyfully which enables us 
to do or suffer for God. 


MARY AS A COMMUNIST. 


HERE is an exquisite beauty covering 

the character of Mary the mother of 
Christ, as contained in the brief memorials of 
her, furnished in the New ‘Testament. A 
deep, mysterious charm associated with her 
name and spirit, has elicited a sentiment akin 
to adoration in millions from the Christian era 
down. What is the basis of this unexplained 
influence flowing from an unobtrusive woman 
and mother? The Catholic account places it, 
we believe, on the mere external fact of her 
being in the relation of mother to Christ, by 
which she is supposed to have a sort of pa- 
rental influence over him as her son. We 
would suggest a more spiritual view—one 
which is nearly the reverse of that of the 
Catholics. 


Is it not a fact that in Mary was first accom- 
plished and set forth in miniature those great 
principles relating to the domestic affections 
which underlie Communism? The indications 
are that she was in some sense the first 
Communist—that God through her, first broke 
the way for humanity out of the bondage of 
carnal relationships into those which are 
spiritual and eternal. What were the circum- 
stances that attended her domestic life, and by 
which she was to stand associated with God 
throughout all time in the salvation of the 
world? Were they such as would constitute 
what is called a model family? Were they in 
accordance with what is accounted domestic 
rights, and the course of private exclusive 
happiness? Quite the opposite. Her career 
from beginning to end, as a woman and a 
mother, was one continuous sacrifice of the re- 
lationships that are deemed sacred and essen- 
tial in exclusive society. Betrothed and vir- 
tually married to a man of her nation, she 
yielded to the divine call to become a mother 
outside of the marriage sanction. “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord ;” she said to the 
angel ; “be it unto me according to thy word.” 
By this transaction between herself and her 
God without the intervention of any human 
authority, she broke, irretrievably, and in a 
representative manner for mankind, the force 
of the marriage institution as binding against 
spiritual duty. From this apparent violation, 
this assertion of spiritual freedom over the 
claims of institutional law, sprang the great 
event of time, the birth of Christ. 

But her trial did not end here. It is im- 
possible not to suppose that in setting such a 
notable example of spiritual freedom herself, 
she also yielded it to others, and hence, that, 
her married life was comparatively free, at 
whatever cost of private feeling, from the self- 











ish and vulgar claims of the marriage spirit. 
It would be unlikely that jealousy and exclu- 
siveness would have much place in her re- 
lations with her husband. 

If her attitude as a wife was anomalous, 
according to the laws of ordinary familism, her 
position as a mother was no less so. Here 
again, the spiritual and universal came out in 
her experience above the partial and tempo- 
rary. At an early age, Jesus thrust aside the 
natural claims of mere maternal feeling in her, 
by signifying the existence of a deeper life 
than that which she gave him and a necessity 
that he should be about his “ Father’s business.” 
How many mothers now would assent to such 
behavior as dutiful in a child? How many 
will recognize any deeper or more sacred tie 
than that of mere kinship? 

Whether Mary in her heart-ponderings un- 
derstood and accepted this first intimation or 
not, the lesson was repeated again and again. 
“Woman,” said Christ unto her on one occa- 
sion, “what have I to do with thee ; mine hour 
is not yet come.” Again, when word was 
brought to him that his mother and brethren 
stood without desiring to speak with him, he 
replied, “Who is my mother? and who are my 
brethren? And he stretched forth his hand 
toward his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” His last word to her was when, 
hanging upon the cross, he indicated a disci- 
ple standing near, and said, “Woman, behold 


‘thy son.” 


All these circumstances show that Mary’s 
heart was disciplined in a very different school 
from exclusive familism, and to entirely differ- 
ent principles than those of worldly love. As 
a woman, she obeyed the divine will as her 
highest law ; as a wife, she abdicated the right 
of private claim on her husband ; as a moth- 
er, she learned to love God’s children as her 
own. These are simply the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Communism; and we submit whether 
it is not in her character as the pioneer in these 
heart-sacrifices, and in the sweetness and sanc- 
tification of spirit flowing from them that is to 
be traced the secret of her hold upon the 
minds of men.—G. W. Noyes. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 


Vv. 


HE revival of 1831-2, though more wide- 
spread and powerful than the revivals which 
preceded it, had the same defects. It accomplished 
great good in arousing men from the lethargy of 
unbelief and the cant of the churches, but its work 
was nevertheless superficial and transitory. It 
saved people from the grosser forms of worldliness, 
but did not cleanse their hearts from sin; it con- 
verted them to a legal, ordinance-observing re- 
ligion, but did not give them the grace and security 
of the gospel. 

We are not therefore surprised that Charlotte, 
looking back at her early conversion, should say, 
“Though I was converted at the age of thirteen 
in the old-fashioned way and joined the church, my 
interest in religion was not very deep, and consisted 
mostly in attending meetings, keeping the Sabbath, 
and reading the Bible daily.” Nor is it surprising 
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that with her natural attractions and the temptations 
which surrounded her she should lapse 
worldliness. 

But if the general effect of the revival was 
superficial there were some noteworthy excep- 
tions. Ina few it kindled a fire that should not go 
out. J. H. N., the brother of Charlotte, was of 
this number. ‘Seeing no reason why backsliding 
should be expected, or why the revival spirit might 
not be maintained in its full vigor permanently, 
I determined,” he says, “with all my inward 
strength, to be a young convert in zealand sim- 
plicity forever. My heart was fixed on the Mil- 
lennium, and I resolved to live or die for it.” 
This purpose led him to study the Scriptures with 
almost unparalleled earnestness, and finally land- 
ed him in new and radical views on several im- 
portant subjects—especially on that one of trans- 
cendent importance, sa/vation. He came to the 
conclusion that the New Testament language is to 
be taken literally—that Christ did indeed come in- 
to this world to save men from sin, from all sin, 
now and forever. The news of Mr. Noyes’s con- 
version to Perfectionism went rapidly over the land, 
even in those days of stage-coaches, and a power 
accompanied it which shook the churches and 
made the sincere every-where examine anew the 
foundations of their faith. 

Charlotte was then only fifteen, but she says, “I 
remember reading the Testament through during 
the summer of 1834, with my eye upon the proof 
of the Second Coming of Christ eighteen hundred 
years ago. I noted each text where it spoke of the 
coming of the Son of Man,’ ‘the coming of the 
day of the Lord,’ etc., and in what a blaze of 
light this doctrine shone out on every page almost 
of the Testament when I got through. In the 
same manner .the doctrine of salvation from sin 


into 


..seemed written as with a sunbeam in every chapter. 


In short, under the powerful illumination shed by 
the testimony of the New Haven believers, the 


- whole Bible became a new and unsealed book.’’ 


Mr. Noyes soon had a band of co-laborers, some 
of whom, like Boyle and Dutton, were men of elo- 
quence and power; and they proclaimed the new 
truths as with authority. It seemed as though 
Perfectionism would triumph speedily. The Free 
Church in New Haven yielded to its influence, and 
here and there other churches acknowledged its 
truth ; but soon the cry of heresy was raised, and 
then it became evident that Perfectionism would 
not be a popular religion—that it must grow by the 
principle of selection—by taking from the churches 
and the world those who were prepared for this 
highest standard of religious experience. As 
Charlotte herself says: “The great revival of 
1831-2 had sounded abroad the near approach of 
the Millennium, and had raised high the standard 
of personal holiness. In nearly every church 
could be found a select few, more sincere and 
earnest than their fellows, who waited and prayed 
like Simeon of old for the dawn of this great sal- 
vation. Such persons were found in Cambridge, 
Fletcher and adjacent towns in Northérn Vermont, 
and in Westminster and Putney of Southern Ver- 
mont. They were scattered more or less through 
all the New- England States, and were found in 
considerable numbers in Newark, New Jersey, 
and in Central and Western New York.”’ Tosuch 
persons the new doctrines were indeed glad tidings 
of great joy; and The Perfectionist, a paper start- 
ed in New Haven in the interest of the new truths, 
was sure, as Charlotte says, to fall into the hands of 
these persons. “Often it seemed that a Provi- 
dence more certain and subtile than any de- 
vice of man directed the papers to them. They 
were passed from hand to hand and from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. Every-where they awakened 
earnest thought and discussion. The more spiritu- 
al and sincere of their readers said, as did a lovely 





and cultivated lady of Putney, Mrs. T. Crawford, 
‘This is what I want; this is such a Christian as I 
should like to be.’ ” 

Though believers in Perfectionism were scatter- 
ed throughout New England and New York, it 
had its centers of interest, and Putney was one of 
them. Here had been, as we have seen, a favored 
revival ground ; here Mr. Noyes was personally 
known, and his family was held in great respect ; 
here the Perfectionist was freely circulated ; here 
Mr. Noyes had been converted in the revival of 
1831, and had himself labored for the conversion 
of sinners: and here would naturally be the 
greatest desire to hear him preach. Charlotte tells 
how he.was received there in the winter of 1835: 

“Curiosity and the craving to hear and tell new 
things were mingled with much genuine hunger for 
gospel food. The regular pastors did not show 
any cordiality, or open their churches to him, but 
the people came eagerly to hear him in school- 
rooms, in tavern-halls and in private houses. The 
leading physician of the place, Dr. A. Campbell, 
and his wife (at whose hospitable home Rev. O. 
A. Brownson, before his conversion to Catholicism, 
was often a guest), became deeply interested in the 
new doctrines, and opened their house for evening 
meetings. The example was followed by Mr. J. 
Crawford, a lawyer. He and his refined and in- 
telligent wife had never professed religion before, 
but having ‘tasted of the good word of God’ as 
preached by J., now manifested all the simplicity 
and enthusiasm of young converts. The company 
which assembled at these meetings embraced a 
variety of classes and denominations. Some were 
members of the most orthodox and influential 
families in town. Others were Universalists, 
Methodists and Nothingarians. 

“ The meetings were generally very informal, not 
given to vocal praying or much singing. J. usually 
took the Bible and’ discoursed upon some text or 
topic, treating it in an original, soul-searching way, 
and interspersing familiar conversation and ques- 
tions. Theinterest growing out of those evening dis- 
courses was intense and lasting. Many persons 
who had never before cared much for the Bible 
began to love and study it, and felt that with the 
new weapons furnished by J. they were able to 
meet and confound ministers and church-members. 
Some who had been seeking religion for years, but 
who were chilled and disappointed by the low, un- 
satisfactory hopes held out by the churches, heard 
the glad tidings of a full salvation with joyful sur- 
prise, and became steadfast followers of J. through 
evil report and good report. 

“From the village the interest spread to the 
borders of the town. The ‘East Part,’ as it was 
called, was a sort of neutral ground, where all re- 
ligions and no religion by turns held sway. It was 
now the head-quarters of Methodism; -but that 
church was not in a very flourishing or harmonious 
state, and could hardly be said to hold the place. 
Mr. L. Pierce, who belonged to no church, but 
thought J.’s doctrine the best he ever knew, invited 
him to preach at the ‘ East Part,’ in the Methodist 


church. A revival followed this preaching. Sev- 


eral of the most religious and substantial families 


became interested and opened their houses for 
meetings. The converts, in most cases, were re- 
markably whole-hearted and steadfast. The rumor 
of these events reached the neighboring towns. 
and invitations to preach came in from Westminster, 
Dummerston, Fayetteville and other places almost 
daily. My sister and myself generally accompanied 
J. to the meetings in town, and occasionally to 
those out of town; greatly to the consternation 
and grief of our fashionable friends. To forsake 
our regular church meetings and assemble with a 
miscellaneous company in some out-of-the-way 
school-house, or at some remote and obscure pri- 
vate house, was a grievous derogation from the 





family rank. Loss of caste was held up to us as a 
threat and a warning ; but we pursued our course, 
caring little for the remarks of those who would 


keep our attention upon considerations of that 
kind.” 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 


We receive 2 applications for membership at short 
intervals all the year round. Many of the appli- 
cations are made by letter, and it is customary for 
the applicants to give some statement of their 
fitness for our way of life:’ Their conceptions of 
what creates such fitness vary most astonishingly. 
Those who know what they are about are careful 
to tell us what spiritual discipline and growth they 
have had. Others who are not so well informed. 
mention all manner of good qualities which they 
think they possess, or try to give a description of 
themselves externally. We will give two or three 
samples received within a few days, by way of 
showing what inducements we are occasionally 
forced to close our eyes upon. A gentleman of 
large acquirements writes : 


“Tam and have always been a Communist and spir- 
itualist, and have been seeking a Communistic society 
with whose views I could agree, but as yet have found 
none; and I wish to inquire into your views. I may 
offer myself and family for membership in your Com- 
munity. If I do I will furnish you the very highest tes- 
timonials of my religious, moral, and educational qualifi- 
cations. I have attained the very highest official posi- 
tions in the Masonic fraternity and am at this time 
the Grand Secretary of the highest Grand body. I am 
now a Deacon of one of the largest Baptist churches in 
the State, and Superintendent of one of the largest and 
best disciplined Sunday-schools in the State. I am the 
regular correspondent of one of our best religious peri- 
odicals. I do not say this boastfully, but to let you 
know that I am /rodaébly worthy of your confidence. I 
hope you will not consider me egofistical in writing thus 
about myself. I may never apply for membership but if 
I do and you should receive me, I think you will have 
no cause to regret it, and that I will by no means be a 
burden on your society or a drone in your great indus- 
trial hive, but will render a /u// equivalent for all I may 
receive in food and raiment, and that is all I expect. I 
believe I am considered one of the best disciplinarians 
over children in the country and would make for your 
society a good educator. If I should come I would 
heartily codperate with you in promulgating your Com- 
munistic views. I am frequently invited to deliver pub- 
lic lectures on Spiritualism in its Bible aspects, which is 
the main ground on which I argue it.” 


Another gentleman addresses himself to the 
“* Superintendent of the Community ” thus: 


‘*Sir:—Will you please give me such information as 
will be required to give me a home in the Community. 
My age is 38; am six fect in height and can do almost 
any kind of work that is needed. Shall feel thankful to 
hear from you. Your Obedient Servant, etc.” 


A woman writes that she has just obtained a di- 
vorce from her husband and could get along nicely 
but for one little difficulty which she had not foreseen. 
While the suit for divorce was pending she kept 
house for her husband and now finds herself in a 
delicate situation. The husband that was, coolly 
advises her to procure an abortion, but to this she 
very properly objects. Under these circumstances 
she thinks our home would be “‘just the place” for 
her. She says: 


“Would you please let me know your views, rules, 
etc., and whether you want a wuman in my condition to 
join your Community. I would send you a photo. of 
inyself if I had one, but will send you a tintype of a 
cousin who resembles me some by placing the end of 
your finger over her mouth. 

“Tam a little over five feet tall, 
eyes, a tolerable mouth; my lips are not very thick— 
not too thin; my cheeks are red most of the time—al- 
ways if I am any excited or tired. I wear number 54 
shoes. Iam willing to work and do not enjoy idleness 
at all. I enjoy reading and music and all their accesso- 
ries. I used to bea good singer, but can not sing as 
well as I could once. 1 used to be called good looking, 
but care and trouble have changed my looks a good 
deal. Plenty of out-door exercise, pleasant company, 
less care and trouble, would soon restore a good deal 
of my early bloom I know.” Etc. 


We can not take very great interest in people 
unless they dig deeper into our real purposes and 
objects in life. Neither worldly honors, stature, 
handsome faces, particular size of shoes, or other 


brown hair, grayish 
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such superficial matters, have much weight with us 
in considering a candidate for admission. Study 
to understand what we are doing in the world and 
for the world, and see if you can not help us right 
where you are. When you have good faith expe- 
rience we would like to have you write about it. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpbeN, EDITor. 


MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1875. 


Apropos of the lecture by Mr. Noyes on the 
“Standard of Education,” which we are now 
publishing, our attention has been called to the 
motto on the title-page of one of the leading 
journals of the health reformers. It runs thus: 
“ A Higher Type of Manhood—Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral.” If we accept Mr Noyes’s 
standard for the true proportionate development of 
the several parts of our nature, this motto of the 
health journal seems very ill-studied. The most 
important department of life—the Spiritual—is left 
out altogether, and the arrangement of the other 
departments is quite topsy-turvy, or hind-side-be- 
fore. We are persuaded that in the higher type 
of manhood which is coming, the spiritual will 
lead, and the physical will be subordinated to both 
the intellectual and moral. 


“APRIL FOOL!” 





F all the foolish customs which this foolish 
world perpetuates, the most utterly foolish 
and unprofitable is that of devoting the first day of 
April in every year to making deliberate fools of 
ourselves and of each other. It is bad enough to 
do foolish things through accident or ignorance, 
but to do them on purpose, to exercise our inge- 
nuity how we may do nothing else for an entire day 
once a year, is quite too bad. 

April Fool’s day is a bad school for children. 
The pith of the fun consists in “fooling ” others, 
and no better plan could be devised to teach little 
children to deceive and lie. Even the most harm- 
less tricks and practical jokes indulged in are such 
as we should expect monkeys to invent and execute 
as fast again as we can. I had rather the boys and 
girls would grow up in ignorance of this custom. 
They will be all the more truthful and honest for 
never knowing any thing of it, and if we want some 
anniversary to take its place, let us devise a more 
sensible and profitable custom than this of annoy- 
ing or abusing our friends and acquaintances, and 
then apologizing for it by calling them “April 
fools.” F. W. S. 


CAN WE COVER IT UP? 


E have not cared to follow up the details of 

the Tilton-Beecher trial very closely in these 
columns, preferring to wait until we had something 
to say beyond a discussion of the relative merits of 
the parties involved. When the trial shall have 
been concluded there will be a necessity for dis- 
cussing some points developed in the course of it, 
on general principles. At present the situation is 
this: Tilton is trying to prove Beecher an adul- 
terer ; Beecher is trying to prove Tilton a liber- 
tine ; each produces the strongest evidence he can 
get bearing on the sexual habits of the other; the 
newspapers publish every word of this evidence 
and every body reads and talks about it; then a 
large party, headed by the Rev. Dr. Talmage, 
cries out that this is having a very demoralizing ef- 


fect ; that it ought to be hushed up and kept out of 
sight as much as possible; that no one should 
read the reports for fear of becoming polluted. 
Within a few days there has been quite an agita- 
tion over this point; Dr. Talmage frees his mind 
in a manner somewhat sensational. This is a 
specimen of the way he talks to his flock: 


“Down at our court-house, day after day, there 
is uncovered the corpse of an abomination vaster 
in its blight than Sodom ever knew. It is nota 
corpse two or three days lingering, waiting for a 
Christian burial; but tor eight months, since last 
midsummer it has been rotting in the face of the 
sun, and a thousand pens are stirring it up, and a 
thousand gibbets are lifting it up on exhibition, and 
the printing-presses are cutting up the loathsome 
carcass and making it into mince meat for a savory 
repast morning, noon and night. And as the peri- 
odicals don’t turn it out fast enough to satisfy the 
public appetite, they had to publish it in book form, 
so that we can carry it about with us for a lunch 
between the morning breakfast and the evening 
supper of putridity. Brooklyn to-day eats scandal, 
drinks scandal, talks scandal, swears scandal, lies 
scandal, sleeps scandal; and from Fulton-ferry 
wharf to Bushwick, and from Gowanus to Hunter’s 
Point, the city is paved with scandal and reeks with 
scandal until one is tempted to go over to the Five 
Points to get a breath of pure air! [Sensation.] 
There are five thousand carrion crows which alight 
every morning at 11 o’clock, on the top of the court- 
house, and stay there until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and these carrion crows fly north, south, east, 
west, with an exultant ‘caw!’ ‘caw!’ ‘caw!’ 
[Applause.| Eternal God! when will this surging, 
groaning, stupendous, overwhelming nastiness 
come to an end? The city needs a thorough fumi- 
gation. Will somebody burn a rag [laughter] or 
carry about a shovel and lighted charcoal ?” 


The Graphic remarks in an editorial : 


“Wendell Phillips said Pittsburgh in the night 
seemed like hell with the roof off. The revelations 
made by this trial are lifting the cover from a so- 
cial caldron which is nauseating to contemplate. 
There is something more than persons on trial in 
this case. We have nothing to say about the Ply- 
mouth religion, but the slushy, slimy sentimental- 
ism that seems to have had its chief fountain on 
the other side of East River will be effectually 
cleared out before the trial is over.” 


The AlZany Law Fourna/ comments thus on the 
situation at the conclusion of an article on “ senti- 
mental justice :’” 


“ Finally, we think it is a great pity that these 
sentimentalists could not invent some process to 
choke off a public entertainment now greatly in 
vogue in the vicinity ot New York, and much more 
deleterious to public morals than the slaughter of 
many Cats and the dancing of many can-cans. We 
refer to the great scandal trial. A more indecent 
and demoralizing exhibition was never beheld be- 
fore nor since the flood. The parties are all sen- 
timentalists of the most idiotic species. The com- 
plainant, while holding his wife up to public con- 
tempt and infamy as an adulteress, avows and 
reiterates that he believes her pure, ‘white-souled,’ 
and stainless; the mutual friend frankly admits 
that he persistently lied for years to conceal the de- 
testable crime of a pretended christian clergyman ; 
the wife of the mutual friend admits that when the 
defendant was confessing his adultery to her, she, 
unsolicited, kissed him on the forehead, and told 
him he was as good a man as there was; anda 
series of so-called love letters, between the com- 
plainant and his wife, are read, so maudlin, so ex- 
travagant, so blasphemous, that the perusal makes 
us doubt the sanity of the writers. All this filthy 
stuff is printed every day, and read all over the 
country, by young boys and girls, by pure women 
who would shrink from the sight of the can-can, 
by men who would not go to a theater or kill a cat, 
and is talked about openly and rather jocosely by 
eminently respectable people. We wish Bergh and 
Talmage would give up the cat and the can-can 
business, and hoot /hese actors off the stage, and 
clear the public atmosphere of this horrible moral 
pestilence. If they would accomplish that, they 
would deserve the thanks of every decent man and 
woman in the community, and we, ourselves, would 
do almost any thing for them; would even go, if 
we ever dare to trust ourselves in Brooklyn again, 
to hear the doctor in his tabernacle.” 





One can not read the newspapers without finding 
l plenty of such denunciatory sentiment, and it is 





worthy of notice that the anxiety exhibited, is al- 
most entirely in regard to the bad effects of giving 
such publicity to the matter. Very little is said 
about the shocking diseases of society which the 
trial has thus far laid bare. I have not seen a 
single serious suggestion of any way to avoid the 
loose state of things which brought on this trouble 
in Brooklyn. It seems to be tacitly admitted that 
it is impossible to make men and women honest 
and truthful in sexual matters, in ordinary soicety. 
We are warranted in assuming this by the very ef- 
fort to hush the matter up and to cover up the sore 
spots; for if society felt able to really clear out 
such wickedness and purify itself, it would prefer 
to have the whole truth known and make a sort of 
judgment day of it. Whatever the sexual acts of 
these parties may have been, many people will con- 
sider them innocent in comparison with the dis- 
honesty and outright lying in which one side or the 
other or both are indulging. It is evident enough 
that neither party cares to have the whole truth 
known, and as the trial proceeds and new testi- 
mony is added, it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that these men are suffering from having be- 
come entangled in the general corruption which 
has honeycombed society at large. Reading the 
reports of this trial is like letting one’s self down 
below the surface respectability of fashionable life 
to where people are seen naked and very much 
ashamed. 

The Brooklyn case is only one of many which 
indicate the general condition of society. The case 
of the Rev. Glendinning and Mary Pomeroy was 
still more tragical; and in London the case of 
Mordaunt vs. Mordaunt and Cole which has just 
been decided by the granting of a divorce to the 
husband, shows that the nobility are no more se- 
cure than the commoners. 


Will it not by and by occur to thinking people, 
that the ordinary form of marriage which is con- 
sidered so sacred (in books and newspapers) is of 
no value except as it is honestly lived out? What 
the world needs is some form of society which 
shall train men and women to live pure, honest 
lives, with clean consciences. At present hypoc- 
risy is on the increase. People profess one thing 
and practice quite another. Those who think 
monogamic marriage is the best form of society 


should live up to its principles faithfully; those . 


who do not think it is the best form should have 
the honesty to say so openly. And in the present 
exigency it is a serious question which is the wiser 
course, to try to cover up all knowledge of the cor- 
ruption there is in society, or to expose it and try 
to burn out the impurities. It will only do harm 
to publish such things unless by some means the 
evil may be effectually criticised and rebuked in its 
strongholds. 

But the world may find that it is entering a day 
of judgment in which every secret social iniquity 
shall be brought to ligt and judged by the Spirit 
of Truth. If so, all this outcry of holy horror at 
the publicity given to the Brooklyn matter is only 
a waste of breath. We can not cover such things 
up. When there is an end of wrong-doing there 
will be an end of hearing about it, not before. - 

F. W. S. 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 





The world has too long yielded an unques- 
tioned compliance with the ancient Scriptural com- 
mand, “ Multiply and replenish the earth.” It is, 
in our judgment, the prerogative of enlightened 
humanity to determine when the earth is sufficient- 
ly replenished, and how and of what character and 
quality of humanity it should be peopled. Man’s 
absolute dominion over all things beneath him no 
one can question. Why should he be denied 
dominion over himself? May he improve the 
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breeds of domestic animals, and the varieties and 
qualities of the fruits that gladden the earth, and 
shall he leave the creation of his own species to 
blind chance, to unfold amid the noisome weeds of 
ignorance and vice? Where is the Malthus that 
can find a satisfactory solution of this problem ? 

Agitation is what the world needs on this sub- 
ject, for out of the chaos of conflicting opinions 
and even of absurd theories, will yet be evolved 
the true answer to the problem.— San Fosé Weekly 
Mercury. 


The Graphic says: 

Hepworth Dixon has written on the Centennial 
and the International Exhibition with much force, 
and his remarks are worthy of most careful con- 
sideration. The entire article should be read, but 
we have only space for the following : 


“In a hundred years America claims, and justly 
claims,. her share in the inventions which have done 
most to serve mankind. Even after striking out her 
claims to the invention of steamships and electric wires, 
the list of her inventions, or improvements on inven- 
tions, is considerable. An American invented the 
cotton-gin. An American invented the rotary print- 
ing-press. The apple-parer and the knife-cleaner 
are American. The grass-cutter, the steam-mow- 
er and planing-machine, are all American. Is not 
the hot-air engine American? Are not the various sew- 
ing machines American? The india-rubber business is 
American. One American taught us how to make wool 
cards, another how to make horse shoes by machinery. 
The sand-blast is American; the grain-elevator is 
American. Americans claim the electro-magnet and 
the artificial manufacture of ice. The people are of 
skillful race, and there are probably hundreds of inven - 
tions. lying in the lonely farmsteads waiting for a little 
daylight, such as they will find in Fairmount Park.” 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 
Mubp every-where. 


TueE work on the new Keep is progressing rapid- 
ly. The second story is already towering toward 
the sky. 


Ruddy.—{After listening to a chorus of barks); 
Does God make us cough ? 
Dorr.—No, the Devil makes us cough. 


SPRING has come and so have the flies. As the 
ice thaws out of the ground, myriads of little 
creatures seem coming to life beneath our feet, 
which on stooping to examine, we discover are— 
fies. Our naturalist tells us that it is a fact that 
they stay under the snow during winter—ac- 
tually freezing solid, and when spring returns, they 
thaw out. This seems rather difficult to believe, but 
as a scientific man vouches for the fact, we must 
accept it. In some future number of the Cir- 
CULAR, we have the promise of an article on the 
subject. 


Sunday, March 28.—I\n our evening meeting Mr. 
Towner gave us the first of a course of lectures 
on the Common Law. This first lecture, being in- 
troductory, was largely made up of definitions and 
explanations showing-what the common or unwrit- 
ten law is, its origin, the distinctions between it 
and statute or written law, the general classifica- 
tions of law into civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, mili- 
tary, etc. One or two interesting illustrations were 
introduced. The first goes to show the stability of 
the law. 

During the reign of Alfred the Great a lease of 
lands was executed in England to run one thousand 
years. The full term of this lease has recently ex- 
pired, and the court allowed the reversioner to re- 
enter and take possession. The law has thus pre- 
served a personal right in the property through 





revolutions, conquests, and the greatest vicissi- 
tudes of history. The old lease bears date two 
centuries before the Norman conquest. Forty 
monarchs have ruled in England since Alfred. 


The very language in which the lease was written 


has become almost unknown. 

Another amusing case was mentioned, showing 
how the common law protects the rights of per- 
sons. Not long ago, in one of the large cities of 
Ohio, a colored boy went into the studio of an 
artist, when the latter indulged himself in a little 
practical pleasantry by painting the boy’s nose a 
bright vermilion and sending him out, thus 
adorned, on several fictitious errands. The mother 
of the boy brought suit against the artist, and re- 
covered $100 damages. 


Monday March 29.—Warm and sunny; robins 
perched on the evergreen boughs, singing ; children 
out before breakfast trundling carts and wheel- 
barrows; snow fast disappearing; wagons substi- 
tuted for sleighs ; roads full of treacherous sloughs ; 
all welcome signs that winter is over and gone. 


THE “face of Nature,” needs a good washing. 
Her aspect is unlovely. The grass is brown in- 
stead of green, and somewhat littered and soiled. 
The sunshine of this balmy first of April lights up 
a dirty world. Every unclean thing left for the 
snow to cover, now lies uncovered, mutely accusing 
us of our untidiness. Great banks of repulsive 
looking snow lie along the fences and under 
sheltered banks. There is a storm impending, the 
wind is easterly, and thick clouds darken the sky. 
Perhaps we are fated to have one more snow-storm. 


April 2.—Rain, delightful, cleansing rain, awakens 
the sleeper this morning, by its patter on the roof. 
Never was an April shower more welcome. The 
“face” above alluded to, looks much cleaner and 
greener already. 


A DIALOGUE. 

“‘Ah, here you are Mrs. S——. I suppose you 
know I would like a different bedstead sometime 
when it is convenient ?” 

“Why, no; but I remember you said about the 
last one you took that you thought likely you 
shouldn’t keep it long.” 

“It doesn’t suit me at all. The outside slats are 
so far from the side-board that the beds crowd 
down through, making an inclined plane, very un- 
comfortable to lie on.” 

“IT thought that bedstead was made for cross- 
slats, too.” 

“ Yes, it is, but I don’t like cross-slats. 
you haven’t any bedsteads on hand now?” 

“No, I haven’t, except that brown one you had 
once.” 

“Q, that is too short, I can’t have that again.” 

“Well, I can buy one for your room if necessary, 
though of course it-won’t stay there.” 

“ Perhaps it will.” 

“No, I have found there is no kind of use in try- 
in to furnish rooms. Every time the occupants 
change, the furniture has to be changed. No two 
who have roomed where you do have kept the same 
bedstead.” 

“You find there are as many different tastes as 
there are persons, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Outsiders say that Community folks have 
no individuality—that they are all ‘made after one 
pattern.’ I wish for mercy’s sake they had charge 
of the furniture department a while, for they would 
make up their minds that there are hardly two 
made after the same pattern. Not that I object to 
it, if I can only suit people; but the absurdity of 
there being no individuality here! Ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 


Perhaps 


A DAY AT THE VILLA. 
It is-Sunday. All the members of the house- 





hold have gone over to O. C. to spend the day— 
as is their wont each Sunday—except Miss S., the 
housekeeper; “Grandma H.,” who is lame from a 
bad fall ; and the “boy ”—a lad eleven years old— 
who has been exposed to the measles, and is 
kept at home lest he should endanger the juveniles 
at the other place. The watchman and myself are 
fresh arrivals from O. C. 

Here at the Villa they have no scribe to write 
down their daily experiences. There is usually 
such a constant running back and forth between 
the two families that they deem it unnecessary to 
keep any record of what they do and say. Still 
‘heir life is far from a monotonous one. How can 
it be, while fresh visitants from O. C. are coming 
and going all through the day? By this means 
the family here are brought into rapport with the 
family there; their interests are ours; whatever is 
new or entertaining to us, we promptly share with 
them; what is our joy is their joy; what is our 
regret is their regret. We have no separate 
interests—are virtually one family—hence a journal- 
ist for the Villa is superfluous. 

Still in calling here to spend an hour or two, 
we find a sense of something—a certain undefina- 
ble influence—totally different from that which we 
left half an hour before atO. C. There is an activity 
and stir over there, a continual reaching forward to 
accomplish some great object, either physical, 
mental or spiritual, which causes intense pulsations 
at times. Here we find wonderful quiet—peace— 
repose. Instead of transitions, progressions, com- 
motions and revolutions, here is relaxation, tran- 
quility, calmness and retirement. How blessed! 
It is like stepping from New York to Hoboken ; 
going from a crowded and animated city to a 
secluded country-seat—a thankful retreat for those 
who have a pressure of responsibility, either literary 
or otherwise. 

I sought the quiet of this tranquil abode to-day 
partly to make the hours shorter for the lad—who 
is restless under quarantine—and partly to isolate 
myself from my associates and companions, that I 
may the better delve into my own heart, and obey 
the command to know myself; to strengthen my 
spirit for the work I find to do and the temptations 
I find to bear as the days roll on. 

The house is quite empty and still. “Grandma 
H.” is taking a nap; the housekeeper has gone to 
her room ; the watchman is reading in the parlor ; 
the lad has gone to take a bath, and I have taken 
up my quarters in the kitchen, as the homely, old- 
fashioned arm-chair Jooked so inviting. As I sit 
here alone by the kitchen fire, with no sounds to 
disturb me—save the humming of the tea-kettle 
and the ticking of the clock, soothing, friendly 
sounds—I find the conditions favorable for 
earnest thought. To occasionally withdraw from 
society and sequester one’s selfin this way, brings a 
feeling of calmness and submission—a rare con- 
tentment and deep peace of mind. After an hour’s 
quiet reflection, I come to a satisfactory result—I 
settle with the past and close that account. I am 
now ready to begin another. I have renewed my 
partnership with Him who has promised to relieve 
his children of their burdens. Mine has gone. 
The sunshine of joy has entered my heart—the 
clouds are dispelled. With His help I feel strong 
for any emergency. I have no dread or misappre- 
hension for the future. Let what will come, I know 
who will sustain me to the end. In spite of myself 
I burst forth singing 

**O I'm so happy—I’m so happy,” 
when my solitude is interrupted by the entrance of 
Miss S., who says it is time to prepare for supper. 
There are only five of us, but a few steps are 
necessary to get up an attractive meal for even so 
few as this. A young man has come from O. C. 
with a sleigh to take me home at five o’clock. The 
“boy” comes in at this moment and throws hungry 
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glances at the toast I am making—he, at least, will 
appreciate supper. It is soon ready and we five 
partake with hearty relish. 

After the meal is over, I spend the next hour in 
devising means to entertain the lad. He seems ex- 
ceedingly lonely, and difficult to be comforted. 
Says he “Anows he shouldn’t give the measles to 
any one to-day, because he hasn’t had them. him- 
self; but he wzshes he could have them, and then 
he .could go anywhere and not be afraid of giving 
them.” I allow him to go to the barn for eggs; 
to take a ride in the cutter around the house once 
or twice; join him in a game of dominoes, and 
encourage him about some pictures he is painting ; 
but these are only temporary comforts—they do 
not at all compensate for the deprivation of spend- 
ing the day at O. C. But he grows more cheerful 
before the time comes for me to leave. 

At five o’clock the cutter is at the door and I am 
soon on my way to that home of busy scenes. 
Although the roads are as bad as they can possibly 
be, the sleigh dragging through slums of mud one 
instant, and the next over a huge drift which 
threateis to send horse, sleigh and all, over into a 
ditch at our left, we manage to get home in time to 
attend an appointment to meet the Choir at a 
quarter to six. GITANO. 

March 28, 1875. 


WALLINGFORD. 

At a late meeting Mr. Noyes asked, “What is 
the meaning of the expression that occurs so often 
in the Bible—the ‘Lord of Hosts?” And he con- 
tinued, “Certainly Spiritualism teaches that there 
are hosts, and they are out of sight. I believe 
there are hosts of angels. Here.is a little story that 
may show us what the Lord of Hosts means” 
(Opening the Bible at2d Kings, Chap. 6, beginning 
at the 8th verse): 


Then the king of Syria warred against Israel, 
and took counsel with his servants, saying, In 
such and such a place, shall be my camp. 

And the man of God sent unto the king of Is- 
rael, saying, Beware that thou pass not such a 
place ; for thither the Syrians are come down. 

And the king of Israel sent to the place which 
the man of God told him and warned him of, and 
saved himself there, not once nor twice. : 

Therefore the heart of the king of Syria was 
sore troubled for this thing; and he called his 
servants, and said unto them, Will ye not shew me 
which of us is for the king of Israel? 

And one of his servants said, None, my lord, O 
king: but Elisha, the prophet that is in Israel 
telleth the King of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber. 

And he said, Go, and spy where he is, that I may 
send and fetch him. And it was told him, saying, 
Behold, he is in Dothan. 

Therefore sent he thither horses, and chariots, 
and a great host: and they came by night, and 
compassed the city about. 

And when the servant of the man of God was 
risen early, and gone forth, behold, an host com- 


passed the city both with horses and chariots. © 


And his servant said unto him, Alas, my master ! 
how shall we do? 

And he answered, Fear not: for they that be with 
us are more than they that be with them. 

And Elisha prayed, and said, Lorb, I pray thee, 
open his eyes that he may see. And the Lorp 


opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw:. 


and behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha. 


And when they came down to him, Elisha pray- . 


ed to the LorD, and said, Smite this people, I pray 
thee, with blindness. And he smote them with 
blindness, according to the word of Elisha. 

And Elisha said unto them, This is not the way, 


neither is this the city: follow me, and I will bring © 


you to the man whom ye seek. But he led them to 
Samaria. 

And it came to pass, when they were come into 
Samaria, that Elisha said, Lord, open the eyes of 
these men, that they may see. And the Lorp 
opened their eyes, and they saw; and behold, they 
were in the midst of Samaria. 

And the king of Israel said unto Elisha, when 
he saw them, My father, sball I smite them ? shall 
I smite them ? 





And he answered, Thou shalt not smite them: 
wouldst thou smite those whom thou hast taken 
captive with thy sword and with thy bow? set 
bread and water before them, that they may eat 
and drink, and go to their master. 

And he prepared great provision for them: and 
when they had eaten and drunk, he sent them 
away, and they went to their master. So the bands 
of Syria came no more into the land of Israel. 


[By the almanac we are after date in copying this poetry, but as the 
spring is late, and March in this latitude generally overlaps April, it 
is still in season :] P 

March! March! March! They are coming 
In troops, to the tune of the wind ; 
Red-headed wood-peckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind ; 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door ; 
Finches with crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years before. 


March! March! March! They are slipping 
Into their places at last— 
Little white lily-buds dripping 
Under the showers that fall fast ; 
Buttercups, violets, roses ; 
Snowdrop and bluebell and pink ; 
Throng upon throng of sweet posies, 
Bending the dewdrops to drink. 


March! March! March! They will hurry 
Forth at the bugle sound, 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 
Fluttering all over the ground. 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassles, larch ! 
Grass-blades, up from your earth-pillow ! 
Hear who is calling you—March ! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


MUSICAL PRECOCITY. 





5 Gp early development of genius, is quite as 
remarkable as the. gift itself. Who will un- 
dertake to say how much of the talent displayed by 
infant prodigies, is due to natural transmission, 
and how much to direct spirit possession? The 
subject is a deep one, and while taking time to 
consider it, let us pass in review some facts. 

Theodore Thomas played with éclat on the 
violin before public audiences, when only six years 
old. Anton Rubinstein, at the age of eight, made 
his debut in Paris, having Liszt among his auditors ; 
his success was so far beyond expectation, so 
astonishing and complete, that Liszt exclaimed, 
“it is on him that my mantle shall fall.” S. B. 
Mills when only seven made his first appearance 
at Drury Lane theater, London. At nine, he played 
before her Majesty, and was highly commended. 
Camille Urso gave her first concert on the violin in 
her native city of Nantes, France, at the age of 
seven; she became a favorite with the public at once. 
The proceeds of the affair, seven thousand francs, 
were given to the widow of a musician. At the 
age of eight she entered the Paris Conservatorie ; 
the first female pupil ever permitted that honor. 
Henri Wieniawski, a Pole, entered the same school 
in- his tenth, year, knowing nothing of written 
music, but playing in a most remarkable manner 
by rote. 

Malibran imitated her canary, and sang and 
trilled with such natural grace and sweetness, 
that her father, a fine musician, declared that if 
time and patience would make her the first prima 
donna of the world, she should be. She reached 
that distinction before the age of twenty. Beetho- 
ven played the harpsicord at four years of age, 
and when eleven, took part in concerts, and exe- 
cuted readily the difficult fugues of Bach. Pagani- 
ni early showed a passion for music, and was in 
addition put through a merciless drill by his father. 
At six he,was a violinist, and could produce some 





pretty effects; at nine, he made his first public 
appearance as a soloist in the largest public theater 
in Genoa, and played variations on a simple French 
air, rousing the audience to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm by the extraordinary skill he displayed. 
Christine Nilsson, in her girlhood days, roamed 
from town to village, in her native Sweden, en- 
chanting the people with her sweet voice, and the 
music of her violin by which it was always .accom- 
panied. 

Mozart, at the age of six, astonished the 
inmates of a monastery, by his wonderful manipu- 
lation of the keys and pedals of the organ; these 
Jatter the little fellow trod upon, reaching up to grasp 
the keys, and producing effects, on this his first 
attempt, which amazed the veteran organist of the 
order. At the age of twelve, his father went on a 
journey to Bologna, and presented him to the 
Philharmonic Academy of that place, as a candi- 
date for membership. That great body was 
amused, but decided to give him a task which if 
accomplished, would admit him. It was one of 
great length and severity; being not less thana 
composition for four voices, of one of the canticles 
of the Roman Axntiphonarium. He was given 
three hours in a locked apartment to do the work. 
In half an hour word was brought by an attendant 
that young Mozart had finished, and desired to be 
released. Incredible! Such a thing had not been 
known in the one hundred years’ existence of the 
institution. The manuscript was examined, but so 
long and difficult was the composition, the learned 
musicians were an hour in following it through and 
deciding on its merits. Not a fault could be found 
with it, and the young aspirant for academic honors 
was freely admitted as a member of the society. 


J. 


VALUE OFUNBOLTED WHEAT FLOUR. 


"THE Boston Fournal of Chemistry contains 

an article by E. Cutter, M. D., on the im- 
portant question, “Does the Use of Flour (bolted) 
Promote Affections of the Nervous System?” 
from which we select the following important 
points, touching as they do every man, woman and 
child in the land. He says: 

“The Roman soldier, in the time of Julius 
Cesar especially, was the type of the most vigor- 
ous manhood, probably, that the world ever saw.’’ 
He goes on to prove this, and then asks, “ How 
dic the Roman soldier come to possess such a 
wonderful strength of physical and mental organi- 
zation that he could accomplish feats of prowess 
which fill so large a space in the history of the 
world?” 

He thinks it was largely owing to the diet. 
‘No matter how much fresh air and exercise he 
had, his physique would have failed with imperfect 
food. Hecould not have developed muscle enough 
to climb mountains, swim rivers, fight hand-to- 
hind fights, and endure privations, unless his 
digestive organs had been fed with aliment which 
supplied the waste of tissue consequent upon 
exertion, and the withdrawal of the nerve force, 
vitality, or life, or whatever you are pleased to call 
that dynamic power which carries along the cur- 
rents of our physical existence. In speaking of 
‘muscular actions, we are apt to regard the muscles 
themselves as the sources of power. But if we 
should separate the nerves which connect the 
given muscle or set of muscles with the spinal or 
cranial system of nerve centers, it would be found 
tnat they woul become as powerless for action as 
the engine when steam 1s cut off, or a machine 
when its connecting-belt with the motor is slipped 
off. So that it is more in accordance with the facts 
to speak-of the nerve force as the primal source ot 
all the muscular forces of the body. In this light 
we can not conceive of the Roman soldier as 
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other than a person of immense nerve power.” 
* * * * « * 

“ History shows that he did not break down, and 
it isa very interesting question what he mainly 
subsisted upon. In looking over the list of the 
commissary department of the Roman army, we 
do not find the modern diet table. Frumentum, 
grain or wheat, was the main article of diet. A 
bag of wheat was a regular part of the outfit. It 
was whole wheat, not flour. When the soldier was 
hungry, all he had to do was to eat it by chewing 
it whole on the march; or at a halt, or in camp, 
soaking it in water, and then rubbing up with a 
stone, eat it either uncooked, or boiled. Any of 
the animals he might chance to find were caught 
and appropriated as additional food, and were so 
much clear gain. There might be at stationary 
camps other articles of diet, but in the long run 
unbolted wheat was his principal food. This be- 
ing the case, it is clear that open air life and wheat 
are, or were, the elements that can make a perfect 
physical organization. It is not here asserted 


that no other combination of fresh air and food. 


does not furnish the same food data; but it is 
desired to emphasize that wheat has the undis- 
puted character of a perfect food.” 


Here follows more proof of the same idea, nd 
then a chemical analysis of wheat by Prof. 
Johnson, and from this analysis it is shown that 
there is a withdrawal in bolted flour of nearly 
seven-eighths of the proper nerve food found in 
the wheat, the main ration of the old Roman 
soldier. 

“Eight-eighths were designed for man’s use 
by the Creator. Eight-eighths gave the Roman 
soldier his nerve energy and muscle. Suppose he 
had had only flour bread, and got one-eighth; 
would he not have sensibly suffered? ° * 
* * To put it differently, suppose Caesar had re- 
moved 87 1-2 per cent. of his soldiers’ proper nerve 
food from their wheat; would he not have had a 


-right to expect only 12 1-2 per cent. of energy, 


tone, or vital force in those soldiers’ nerves? And 
yet this is just the state of things our boasted mod- 
ern civilization has putusinto. * * * = It 
can not be denied that neurotic complaints are very 
common and chronic. Never were there so many 
insane people; never were physicians called upon 
oftener to treat nervous diseases than at present. 
How often people drop dead from heart disease, 
found on examination to be solely from the want of 
proper innervation. How marked is the preva- 
lency of paralysis. How the nerves of special 
sense suffer. We have trouble with the eyes very 
commonly. Our children, if we have any, grow up 
thin, ethereal, zervous, anemic. They die of con- 
sumption, and break down readily under the disci- 
pline of schools. Then see what a vast amount of 
nervous diseases in women in every condition and 
class of society. Go into any public assembly in 
New England: see the cry of distress and care 
impressed upon the countenances, a cry for some- 
thing they lack. It is a beseeching look. Some 
say it is from hard work! Well, it is hard work to 
fight the battles of life with but 12 1-2 per cent. 
nerve food !” 
* * * * * * 

“ And as nerve force is so indispensable a part of 
animal life, do we reason incorrectly when we 
assert that in our opinion nervous diseases would 
not be so prevalent, if the human system was fed 
with all the roo per cent. of phosphoric acid 
that God intended it should have? Ours is such a 
bustling, active, nervous age, that we need more 
nerve food than ever before in the history of the 
world. How many of us wear out, how many of 
us suffer, how many of us fail, from want of proper 
nerve food none can tell. One thing is. certain: 
the old Roman soldier did not give out until the 
introduction of wealth brought on an age of the 





most extravagant living the world ever saw. 


Ifthe | 


diet and habits had been kept down to the wheat | 


. Standard in the palmy days of the empire, Rome 


too might have withstood decay (other things being 
equal) a much longer time. 
can we expect for our own country, if we rear a 
weak race with feeble nervous systems on food 
which has lost nearly 87 1-2 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid ?”’ 

We have space but for a small part of the 
Doctor’s article, but trust that the fragments 
given above will be sufficient to start some 
thought in the right direction. D. B.S. 


LACTOMETERS. 
From the N. Y. Times. 

Thanks to the Health Board and to Prof. 
Chandler, the adulterators of milk are likely 
hereafter to have a rather hard road to travel. For 
years past they have been permitted to do pretty 
much as they pleased with a trade which, in its re- 
lations to life and health, is one of the most impor- 
tant in the City. It is a notorious fact that many 
of the tribe, in their haste to grow rich, went so 
far as to discard entirely the natural sources of 
production, in order to get rid of the bother of 
having to meet the milk trains on the different lines 
of railroad going out of New-York and Jersey City. 
The State Legislature, it is true, provided a law 
for the punishment of milk adulterators, but it was 
a dead letter so far as they were concerned. 
Occasionally a policeman, more than ordinarily 
active, caught a “ wagon-dairy man” adding to his 





scanty stock at a friendly pump: but the more ex-— 


perienced impostor managed his business so 
cautiously that he always contrived to escape. 

Prof. Chandler, it appears, has given much 
attention to this subject. After experimenting 
during several months for the purpose of securing 
an appliance so simple in its working as to admit 
of being easily understood, he succeeded at last. 
Finding that milk of the poorest quality, taken 
fresh from healthy cows, registered one hundred 
degrees on his lactometer, he thought that it would 
be fair and just to put that down as the standard. 
It is but right to say that he had found milk which 
registered one hundred and twenty-nine, but none 
that did not come up to one hundred. Since the 
beginning of the present year, two Deputies of the 
Health Board have demonstrated the value of 
Prof. Chindler’s invention by making an extend- 
ed tour among the City milk-dealers and “ pro- 
ducers.” The results of their labors are exceed- 
ingly interesting, particularly in so far as they go 
to show the urgent need that existed for the Health 
Board’s interference. In many of the stores they 
found milk that did not register above fifty, some 
registered seventy-five, and some went as high as 
one hundred and twenty. 

One very unexpected fact was brought to light 
through the labors of the Deputies—a fact, by the 
way, which will not be found comforting to mothers 
in the upper portion of the City. It has always 
been a popular idea that the quality of the milk 
supplied to the well-to-do classes was much better 
than that supplied to the poorer classes, for the 
reason that the former could afford to pay more for 
it. It now seems that this was a mistake, and 
furthermore, that the sympathy of the rich for the 
poor, a natural consequence of the impression 
referred to, properly ought to have been on the 
other side. Ina Baxter street store the discovery 
was first made that the poor are better judges of 
milk than the rich. The Health Board Deputies, 
in the place mentioned, found two cans. The milk 
in one registered 118 and in the other ninety-six. 
The owner explained that he was obliged to please 
two classes of customers, and that the poorer was 
the better judge. In Washington and other down- 
town streets, this statement was fully corroborated. 
Having given warning to the majority of dealers in 
the City, it is the intention of the Health Board, 
we are glad to say, to keep its Deputies constantly 
on foot looking after the adulterators. Two gro- 
cery-store keepers of Third avenue have been 
arrested under the new system, and unless a com- 
plete reformation takes place, other arrests will 
speedily follow. 

In order to completely circumvent the adulterator, 
every well-regulated household should be provided 
with one of Prof. Chandler’s milk-testers. We 
do not think that he would urge this himself, lest 
it might be supposed that his object was to make 
money ; but the advice will be found none the less 


And what perpetuity | 





sound for all that. No matter how well the Health 
Board Deputies may work, there will still be a 
chance for adulteration; but the case would be 
very materially altered if each housekeeper in the 
City were to act in conjunction with them. From 
the description of the lactometer that has been 
given, it may be manufactured at such a trifling 
cost as to bring it within the reach of the poorest 
family. After it came into general use, the wagon- 
dairy man would have to speedily reform or he 
would soon find himself without customers. Zhe 
Times has frequently advised farmers to combine 
against the adulterators and deliver milk direct to the 
consumers, but they failed to take advantage of 
the opportunity which was afforded them. Now 
the consumers will be able to get along without 
this service, provided they are fortunate enough to 
induce Prof. Chandler to permit them to be sup- 
plied with lactometers. 


LEARN TO SING. 

Very few of us will ever be able to play accept- 
ably on an instrument; that requires very early 
and very persistent drill : but almost everybody can 
learn to sing. The art of singing, unlike that of 
violin or piano playing, can be taken up any time 
during middle life by one who has a genuine love 
for it, and success achieved. Not fame, perhaps, 
though there are instances on record, where a 
a world-wide reputation has been gained by men 
who took up singing accidentally, having spent 
their early manhood in another profession. Sigfior 
Tamberlik, for example, called by some the foremost 
tenor in all the world, was at the age of twenty- 
one a theological student. 

A writer in the Musical Gazette says: “ Most 
of instrumental music has the voca/ for its ideal, 
however widely it may expand itself beyond the 
limits of the voice, and this ideal will never be 
reached by hap-hazard. Thalberg studied singing 
five years, simply to become able to sing on the 
piano. \ well remember the exquisite vocalism of 
the piano under his fingers, so different from the 
pounding touch one so often hears—as if one was 
hearing a melody shot at one, note by note. Be- 
sides, the voice is a universal gift. And, even 
if its compass be small, one has an octave and a 
half, and power enough for the parlor. And here, 
if one learns the charming knack of enunciating 
words in song and singing in tune, one has an 
immense kingdom of songs—Schubert, Schumann, 
Barnby, Lulliran, and, shall I say also, Millard? 
One finds in all but the last, the very choicest bit 
of lyric poetry set to music in a way graphic and 
and picturesque.” 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


The Challenger Expedition when last heard from was 
exploring the water of the Eastern archipelago. 


Halley’s comet, which made a very brilliant display 
in 1835 will return in r910. It will be nearest the sun 
May 23d, 1910, and will be a very striking object during 
the month of June. 


Lieut. Cameron who has taken up the African explora - 
tion left by Livingstone has sent home a map of the 
southern part of Lake Tanganyika, showing the position 
of the outlet he has discovered. It flows west, and ac- 
cording to native report, joins the Lualaba river, which 
Livingstone discovered just before he was relieved by 
Mr. Stanley. 


THE NEWS. 


Forty thousand miners of Pennsylvania have suspend- 
ed labor during the last three months rather than yield 
to the reduction of wages proposed by their employers. 

The attempt to introduce American cotton into a 
mountainous district of China, proved a failure. The 
climate is too cold, and the season too short for the ma- 
turity of the crop. 


John Martin, a fellow agitator and brother-in-law of 
the late John Mitchell, died in Meath, Ireland, March 
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29. He was a prominent member of the “ Home Rule” 
party and was more conservative and less fanatical than 
Mitchell, and rightly ranks with those veteran Irish agi- 
tators whose numbers are so rapidly decreasing. 


Mark Grayson will attempt to walk around the world 
in 600 days, on a wager of $25,000. He leaves the City 
Hall, New York, April 3, 1875, and returns to the same 
place November 2d, 1876. A large part of the trip will 
be on ocean steamers during which he will make up his 
daily average of thirty-two miles on shipboard. 


P. T. Barnum has organized a “ Universal Exposition 
Company” with a capital of $1,000,000 and will make an 
extended tour of this country next summer, going to 
every point that can be reached by rail; then he will 
cross the Atlantic, and exhibit in all the principal 
places in Europe. ‘There are 1,200 men and women con- 
nected with his establishment. 

A band of Mexican robbers recently entered Texas, 
robbed and murdered many citizens, plundered dwell- 
ings and stores, and secured large numbers of cattle 
and horses. Business is suspended and the citizens are 
guarding the towns. Instructions have been given from 
the War Department to the General Commanding in 
Texas, to deal summarily with all raiders. 

Gov. Tilden sent to the New York Legislature last 
week, a special message calling attention to the stupen- 
dous frauds that have been perpetrated on the State 
treasury by swindling in contracts for repairing the 
canals. During the last five years $30,000,000 have been 
expended, much of it going into the pockets of dis- 
honest contractors. 

Gen. Spinner, United States Treasurer, has resigned. 
He has held the position since 1861, and so thoroughly 
organized the department, that of over fi'ty-five thous- 
and million dollars which passed through his hands, the 
loss was less than one dollar ona million. His heaith 
has greatly suffered from his labors and assiduity, and he 
retires from office, full of years and without a stain on 
his character. 

Much interest has been shown lately, principally in 
cities, in spelling-schools. In Boston, students from the 
high schools spelled down a large number of newspaper 
reporters and editors; avery good showing for the 
schools was obtained. As usual, the one who stands 
last is declared winner, and commonly receives a gift 
—generally a ‘* Webster’s Dictionary” —though he is 
the one who needs it least. 





A railroad conductor in Burlington, Iowa, was 
honored by the bestowal of a badge at a public 
fair. Of course he was called upon for a speech, 
and was hustled quickly upon the platform. He 
looked around him for a moment, then ejaculated, 
“ Tickets!” and promptly retired. The speech 
was so effective that the band couldn’t play for ten 
minutes. 


THE JOURNEY OF A NEEDLE.—The Boston 
Journal narrates the following: Fifteen months 
ago, while Mr. B. F. Robinson of Saugus, Mass., 
was temporarily residing at East Bridgewater, in 
walking across the room in slippers, he stepped 
upon a needle, which penetrated through the sole 
of the slipper, breaking off a piece of the point, and 
entering his foot with such force, that he was una- 
ble to extricate it. It has troubled him more or 
less during this period of fifteen months, at times 
giving him great pain, and causing him to be quite 
lame. About a month ago he was induced to go to 
a doctor and had it examined, but there was no in- 
dication as to its locality. A physician of Saugus 
afterward cut around its supposed locality but did 
not discover it. One day last week, before Mr. 
Robinson arose, he was seized with a violent pain 
in his ankle, and on reaching down in the bed 
could feel the needle, which had worked its head 
out so that it was visible. Mrs. Robinson pro- 
cured another needle, and inserting the point 
through the eye of the one projecting, drew it out. 
It proved to be a large button-needle about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, having traversed its 
way around in his foot all this time, and coming 
out more than nine inches from where it originally 
entered. 





NOW READY. 


| mene By JoHN Humpn- 
REY Noyes. Edited by Alfred 
Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
Vol. 1, 12mo, 358 pages. 
$1.50. 


This book contains the current ideas of the 
Oneida Community on a great variety of subjects. 
In about one hundred short discourses it gives, in 
familiar language with homely illustration, a clear ex- 
hibition of the practical religious beliefs which have 
made the Community what itis. These Talks have 
been spoken only in the free atmosphere of home, 
without formality or pre-arrangement, and disclose 
the character of the religious teaching of the Com- 
munity since its beginning in 1847. The contem- 
plative reader will here find the very life of the life 
of the Community, and the kind of spiritual food 
which for thirty years has satisfied the hearts of 
men and women who came out of the best Congre- 
gational Churches. 


Price 


“It would not be a correct imagination to connect 
these Talks with any thing like a pulpit anda 
formal and solemn assembly. They should rather 
be associated with irregular social groups, bright 
evening lamps and a ruddy hearth. They began 
in Putney, Vermont, a village clustering around a 
waterfall and looking down into the valley of the 
Connecticut. They were afterwards continued at 
Oneida when there was nothing there but a saw- 
mill and the rude block houses of the pioneers and 
Indians ; then in a Brooklyn parlor close down by 
the ships; then again at Oneida in the ‘ Hall’ of 
the ‘New House ;’ then at Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, on the side of Mount Tom, looking out from 
among the orchards to the Quinnipiac below, and 
to the sharp village-steeples beyond ; and last of 
all at Joppa, a lonely station on the Oneida Lake 
where the west winds roll in the waves and pile 
up the sand.” —£-xtract from Preface. 


CONTENTS: 


Two Certainties; Our Party; Where is God? 
Woman’s Power; Healthy Appetite; The Great 
Hope; Limits of the Knowable; Realism of Christian- 
ity; A Whole Man; The Supreme Lesson; God’s 
Contentment; The Higher Hygiene; Full Growth; 
The Bible a Live Book; The Work that Pays; Wear 
Out the Devil; God on Both Sides; Provoking to 
Love; Soldiers of the Devil; Reverence and Love; 
The Great Want; Deep Soundings; Hygiene for the 
Head; The Art of Glancing; God’s Bargain; The 
Geologic Devil; The Internal Teacher; Sleep with a 
Will; Divinity of the Will; Not Our Own; Positive 
Virtue; God’s Reserve; Go Home; Imperfections of 
the Bible; Which Way is Rest; Unity Coming ; Im- 
provement of Character; The Anchor Rule; The Cen- 
ter of Science ; Whois your Sweetheart ? Hid Treasures ; 
Science vs. Sense; Pathology of the Heart; Paul’s 
Victories ; The Humility of God ; Economy and Taste ; 
Faithfulness ; Spiritual Digestion; Out and Back ; 
God in All Things ; How We Receive God ; Quenching 
Spirits ; Seeing is Believing ; Compound Action; The 
Philosopher’s Stone; The Law of Fellowship; The 
Way to Health; The Bible of the Future; Dietetics 
of the Soul; Paul’s Feat; Salvation from Sin; How 
and Where to Pray ; Waiting and Watching ; Forgive- 
ness; Three Kinds of Labor; What Has Been Will 
Be; The Death of Unbelief; Old Age Played Out ; 
Grace Better than Suffering; Moral Force; Help 
Yourself; First Love and Tried Love; Generosity 
before Justice; Family Communism; The Rival of 
Faith ; What Spiritualism is Doing ; Confession ; The 
Law of Miracles; The Work of God in Us; The River 
of Life; Walking in the Spirit; The Home-Spoilers ; 
Heaven Coming; The Battle of Life; Selection by 
Signals; The Superior Affection; Self-Surgery; Re- 
pentance ; Self-Limitation ; The Best Novel ;- Liberty ; 
Our Contribution ; The Day-Star. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing 1; Manuf: P 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 





_ Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 


pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Il'ustrations. 215 pp. Svo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,"’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrupNer & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘*‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ** Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONE1pa CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR MARCH. 





J. H. P., $3.00; W.G., 2.00; E. D., 2.00; W. A. W., 200; 
P. C. V. B., 2.00: J. H., 2.00: J. G., 1.75: J. H. S., ngo: J. P. 
L., 1.00: J. C. W., so: E. L., 50. 
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